CHAPTER V

BOOT DISEASES
THE existence of a root disease is, in general, only brought
to the notice of the planter by the death of the bushes
affected. When a fungus attacks the roots, it gradually
destroys their tissues and renders them incapable of per-
forming their normal functions, particularly that of supplying
water to the parts above ground. In consequence, the leaves
wither and fall off, and the branches dry up. But, except
in rare cases, the fungus does not ascend into the stem and
branches, save perhaps for a short distance above the collar.
In some instances, the whole bush appears to die suddenly,
all the leaves turning a coppery brown and remaining on
the branches for a few days. This often occurs in attacks
of Ustulina zonata, even when the bush dies in wet weather.
In other cases, as in attacks of Fames lignosus^ the leaves
may fail off gradually for several months until the branches
only bear a few, still green, towards the tips, and'the bushes
may remain in this condition for a long time before they
finally succumb.
Bushes may be killed by stem diseases as well as by root
and it is scarcely possible to decide to which class
of disease the death of a bush is to be assigned until it has
been dug tip. Whenever bushes die, root disease should
be suspected", and the bushes should be dug up and tb.e
roots examined to ascertain whether they show signs of
decay or bear the mycelium of a fungus.
If a bush suddenly dries up as though it had been scorched
and dies with all its leaves still attached, it is almost certainly
a case of root disease. If the leaves are shed gradually,
and the bush does' not recover, root disease is again the
most probable cause. But if after the fall of the leaves
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